“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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The Winter Bells. 
Hear the sledges with the bells — 
Silver bells — 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells ? 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle, 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight, 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells, 

From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells, 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the na, 
— Poe. 


In the Children’s Hespital. 
Tue VIVISECTIONIST. 
‘Our doctor has call’d in another, I never had seen him 


before 
But he sent a chill to my heart when I saw him come in at 
the door. 


- from the surgery schools of France, and of other 
ands — 


Harsh, red hair, big voice, big chest, big merciless hands! 

oogg cures he had done, O yes, but they said too of 
im, 

He was happier using the knife, than in trying to save the 


imb, 
And that I can well believe, for he look’d so coarse and so 


red, 
I could think he was one of those who would break their 
jests on the dead, 


And mangle the living dog that had loved him, and fawn’d 
at his knee — 


Drenched with the hellish oorali—that ever such things 
should be!” 


— Tennyson’s Ballads and other Poems. 


4@> 


Isaac Taylor on Animals, 


“Tt is safe to affirm, concerning these countless 
millions of conscious beings, that to them the field 
of their existence on this earth is an Eden: they 
Sport their day unknowing as to evil; they are 
exempt from dark surmisings, from gloomy fore- 

ings, trom terrors of the imagination, from 
heartachings, from remorses, from jealousy, from 
harbored malice, from the torments of a baffled 
ambition, from the sense of humiliation; they 
know nothing of the gangrene of pride; they sus- 
tain not the listless consciousness of life without 
& purpose, or the weary sense of life overweighted 
with labor and care. To the lower animal 
orders, the future, in its forms either of hope or of 
fear, has no existence; to them the forecasting of 
the future is a germ only, serving to vitalize cer- 
tain conservative instincts. Nor can the past be 


more than a residual fragmentary element, min- 
gling itself, without product, with the conscious- 
ness of the present moment. Such as these, then, 
are the conditions under which life, with its capac- 
ities of enjoyment, has been granted to innumer- 
able species through countless cycles of duration,” 
and was eons of ages before mau appeared on this 
earth. For, as Taylor remarks in the same chap- 
ter, “ Man has walked the earth only during these 
last few days of planetary times. And creations, 
each of them gay and fair and happy as is the 
present, have had their times, and have passed 
away (as geology assures us) almost an eternity 
gone by ‘his, or nearly such—for we can- 
not here greatly err—is that idea of good which 
gives law to the creation. A higher idea—and we 
must admit it to be higher—namely, that of in- 
tellectual development and a moral system, is the 
rare and the recent exceptive instance.” For man 
is but as of yesterday, and even at this present he 
is, as to numbers, overborne by the lower animal 
orders—his fellows—* outvoted by millions to 
one.” Isaac Taylor concludes his singularly beau- 
tiful and instructive chapter with these words :— 
“ We are free, then, to rest upon the tranquil con- 
ception of a scheme of conscious existence, the 
length and breadth, the height and depth of which 
surpass all powers of thought, but throughout 
which good prevails, upon which evil makes no 
inroad, and upon which organic pain (‘the pangs 
of death included’) glances only for an instant.”— 
“ The Breadth of the World of Mind” (chapter iz.), 
in his work, “ The World of Mind.” 
The Law of Kindness. 

Tt has been well said that the way to learn to do 
a thing is to do it. The same direction applies in 
morals—the way to be rude or patient or their 
contraries is to be so. The hardest natures may | 
be softened by gentle training, and there is nothing 
more beautiful than to see a child taught to show 
kindness and gentleness, or be patient, consoling ' 
and generous, not only to playfellows or compan- 
ions, but to the animals that are brought within 
his reach or control. 
features, if the mind and manners have been soft- 
ened by a practice of obedience to generous, kind- 
ly influences. light will glow from the bettered 
heart that will irradiate every feature with a finer 
beauty than that of the most perfect regularity of 
outline A farmers’ club essayist, Mr. Edmund 
Hathaway, says in an excellent paper on the treat- 
ment of animals: “The effect of the barbarous 


No matter how plain the 


treatment of inferior creatures on the minds of 
those who practice it is still more deplorable than 
its effects upon the animals themselves. The man 
who kicks dumb brutes kicks brutality into his 
own heart. He who can see the wistful imploring 
eyes of half-starved creatures without making 
earnest effort to relieve them, and feel no twinge 
of conscience, is on the road to lose his manhood, 
if he has not already lost it. And the boy who 
delights in torturing frogs or insects or despoiling 
birds’ nest, or dogging cattle and hogs wantonly 
and cruelly will generally prove a worthless crea- 
ture, or worse than worthless, when grown up.” 

One of the greatest pleasures of country life is 
the opportunity it gives for sunning the heart with 
what may be called affectionate intercourse with 
creatures who, having been treated with uniform 
kindness and attention, show it in their bright, 
intelligent and grateful looks, gestures and ap- 
proaches, which often are more touching than ac- 
tual language could be. Mr. Hathaway says well 
that love and charity being the basis of Christian- 
ity, it is as much a question for the Church to ask 
when a person wishes to be admitted into her 
bosom, “ Are you kind to animals?” as it is to . 
ask, “Do you believe in such or such a doc- — 
trine?” Certainly the question would be perti- 
nent to Christian life and consonant with the 
fundamental and distinguishing principle of the 
Christian religion; and the mere asking of it at . 
so solemn a juncture could not but do much to as- 
similate and draw closer the heart and life of the 
novitiate to Him who sees every sparrow that falls. 
A friend who has naturally an irascible and im- 
petuous disposition, which seems to be held in 
constant curb by the sovereign law of kindness, 
says that his self-control was chiefly induced by 
Cowper’s fine lines on the influence of this virtue. 
The lines stood alone amid the prose of a page of 
one of his school-books, and so became impressed 
upon his memory : 

“ Kindness can woo the lion from his den; 
(A moral lesson to the sons of men,”) etc. 


> 


Menageries. 

The question whether cruelties to wild beasts 
in a menagerie shall be permitted has just come 
up in the form of a test case before the Derby 
police court in England, and has been decided in 
the negative. The ground on which the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
the parties to the prosecution, won the case, was 
that wild beasts, caged and fed by hand, are do-~ 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


mestic animals. The beasts in question were hy- 
enas, and the alleged offence was that their tamer, 
Del Monico, had inflicted gross cruelty upon them 
to induce them to jump through a hoop of fire, in 
doing which their backs were burnt, while their 
heads and bodies bore marks of blows from a club. 
The case is important, because it is likely to be 
made to bear upon an old species of cruelty which 
has hitherto escaped criticism. In the same court 
another person was fined for whipping a moufilon 
belonging to the same managerie. tt is obvious 
that, if these denizens of the forest are to be ex- 
hibited at all, they must be under human control, 
and this means the infliction upon them of greater 
or less cruelty ; but it is also plain that the urging 
of hyenas to jump through hoops of fire is an un- 
called for sport, which chills the heart with need- 
less horror. It will give general satisfaction that 
the ~— society has won, in a test case of this 
sort. Its influence will be felt also by the Amer- 
ican society devoted to the same object in checking 
similar cruelties to those who are not in a con- 
dition to take the law into their own hands. 


Animal Prognostics. 

The lower animals, in a state of nature, or ex- 
posed in the open fields, are very susceptible to 
atmospheric changes. Sheep eat greedily before 
a storm, and sparingly before a thaw. When they 
leave the high parts of their range, when they 
bleat much in the evening, or during the night, we 
may expect severe weather. Goats seek a place 
of shelter, while swine carry litter, and cover 
themselves better than ordinary, before a storm. 
Frost is foretold by the cat scratching against a 
post or wall; and a thaw, when she washes her 
face, or when frogs come from their winter con- 
cealment The gathering of grouse into large 
flocks, the diving of sparrows in dry dust, the flut- 
tering of wild ducks as they flap their wings, the 
dismal, lengthened howl of sea gulls in an inland 
place or around lakes, the mourniul note of the 
curlew, the shrill “ whew” of the plover, the 
“ whet-whet-whet ” of the chaffinch perched upon a 
tree, the crowing of the cock at unusual times—all 
prognosticate rain or snow. When the fieldfare, 
redwing, starling, swan, snowfleck, and other birds 
of passage, arrive soon from the north, it indicates 
an early and severe winter. When gnats bite very 
keenly, when flies keep near the ground (shown 
by swallows, which feed upon the wing, flying 
low), we look for wind and rain. But the most 
wonderful influence of atmospheric changes is 
upon those creatures that burrow in the ground. 
The earthworm appears in abundant rain. In 
like manner, the mole seems to feel it approach, 
as, a day or two before, he raises more hillocks than 
usual; and when, alter a long, severe frost, he 
begins again to work, it will soon become fresh 
The effects of electricity are well known, both on 
the atmosphere and on animals; and the position 
of the aqueous vapors, with the relaxing damp near 
the face of the earth, which in certain states takes 
place, may give rise to this increasing activity. 


Animals and Time. 

It seems evident that some animals, at least, 
know when Sunday comes. A friend of mine has 
a dog that always runs with the wagon. On week- 
days the wagon turns to the right from the gate 
and goes down to the factory. On Sunday it turns 
to the left, and goes to church. The dog runs 
ahead; on Sunday he turns to the left, and no in- 
timation is given. Six days the sagacious animal 
runs on in advance to the factory. Even the horse 
understands the day as well as the way to church. 
No one that has passed a week-day in Venice will 
have failed to see the pigeons fed at the hour of 
noon. More than one hundred of these little birds 
have come at noon for their food. They never 
mistake the hour. They never come at ten or 
eleven. When the bell of St. Mark’s begins to 
clang out the hour of noon, not a bird can be seen; 
before the bell ceases the air will be black, and 
doves by the hundred fly to the windows. On 
Sunday no grain is given. The old bell jars out 
twelve o’clock, but no birds appear. They can 
count—they know when Sunday comes, 


A Pretty Sight.—Birds for Bonnets. 

The author of “ Camps in the Caribbees” claims 
to have more humanity than the average lady of 
fashion ; and perhaps he is right. It is probably 
more from thoughtlessness and ignorance, how- 
ever, than from cruelty, that fine ladies demand 
the sacrifice of beautiful birds for their decoration. 
Fashionable people are not usually naturalists. 
The author makes one of his interviews with a 
humming-bird family the text for a rather severe 
sermon. 


While in the Caribbean woods, he unexpected 
beheld a vision of loveliness seldom vouched to the 
dwellers of the icy, North. 

Close at hand, within two feet of me, says he, 
sat a tiny humming-bird on a downy nest Fear- 
lessly it glanced at me with its bright black eyes, 
and curiously it followed my every motion with its 
shapely little head. A buzzing of wings attracted 
my attention, and I beheld the mate of the one on 
the nest, who darted at me with unmistakable fury, 
his glittering crest erected, and anger shooting 
from his eyes. Verily! had his diminutive body 
been in proportion to his heart, I should have been 
destroyed. Satisfied that he could not drive me 
away by darting at my eyes, he rested a moment 
on a twig near the nest, where he was at once 
joined by his mate, who seemed to endeavor by 
caresses to soothe his ruffled temper, and to assure 
him that my intentions toward them were not evil. 

Touched to the heart by this exhibition of trust 
and love, I would not have harmed these little in- 
nocents for a fortune. Exposed for a moment 
were two eggs, white us snow, and small as seed- 
pearls. 

Now look about you in church and ask what that 
charming lady, with a humming-bird in her hat, 
would have done had she been there. She would 
have caught the little brooding mother-bird and 
choked it to death. She would have taken ad- 
vantage of the chivalry and heroism of the little 
husband, to catch him, as he charged down upon 
her, and have wrenched his soldierly neck. Then 
she would have robbed the nest, blown the specks 
of gold out of the pearly eggs, skinned the two 
little birds, and put the whole on her hat. 

No, she could not be such a savage as that, you 
may say. But she has done worse! She has paid 
a savage Carib or Brazilian not only for doing so, 
but also for skinning the birds alive; for that is 
exactly what they do in order to enhance and pre- 
serve the brilliancy of the plumage. Don’t be too 
hard upon her. She had not seen it in this light 
before. We will warrant that she will buy no 
more humming-birds for her hat. 


“Oh, the Cruelty of It a Murder of the Inno- 
cents. 

Is it not the duty of some individual, in fact of 
a good many—to cry out against that species of 
modern barbarity which Mrs. Mary Thatcher 
Higginson, in an earnest article once protested 
against as “ The Slaughter of the Innocents ’ — the 
wholesale destruction of birds for the purpose of 
ornamenting women’s bonnets and hats? “Oh, 
the Cruelty of It!” exclaimed a righteously in- 
dignant lover of dumb creatures, when she saw 
for the first time, at the fall millinery “ openings,” 
the counters covered and the windows filled with 
these beautiful victims. She was told that it was 
a “caprice of fashion, and who wishes to be out 
of the fashion ?” 

“ A caprice of fashion!” and have not we women 
— yes, a majority of women, if they only stopped 
to think, or had their attention called to the sub- 
ject, who have moral courage enough, if that is 
what is wanted —to make this caprice unfashion- 
able ?” 

It is probably in many cases from want of 
thought that this thing ‘is encouraged by buying 
and wearing the birds; but in these days, when 
the society which speaks for our dumb animals — 
who cannot speak for themselves —is doing and 
publishing so much, it is a kind of thoughtless- 
ness almost unpardonable Everybody must have 


noticed how the evil has grown, when on so many 
hats and bonnets one sees on the street or at 
church, the head of some bird peeps out trom the 
trimmings, or looks down over the face below, or 
is perched high on the crown, or sits as if just 
alighted on the rim. Poor birds! many of them 
have a distressed and frightened look, as if the 
skill of the taxidermist had been unequal to the 
task of doing away with that something of terror 
which even such a creature is able to experience ; 
or of that expression of dumb grief which appeals 
with such pathos to the heart of one who loves 
birds when he takes some dead favorite in his 
hand. All such persons understand it who have 
grieved over the extinction of some little life 
which no power can recall. 

Everybody must have noticed also that the 
show-cases and boxes hold such quantities of birds, 
or some dismembered part, heads or breasts, that 
these articles almost outnumber the flowers and 
other decorative wares—birds of all sizes, from 
an owl to a humming-bird; and one hat was dis- 
played with, a wreath of ruby-throated humming- 
birds in a row around it! From every clime they 
have come. The world has been ransacked — the 
woods of both continents and the sands of the seas 
have furnished tribute to a “ caprice of fashion.” 
What flutterings in the feathered race — what 
entanglements in nets and snares, what untold 
agonies before these quivering innocents rendered 
up their humble lives! The sparrow on_ the 
house-top was not safe, nor the sea-gull on the 
loneliest rocks in the ocean. “Oh, the Cruelty of 
It !"—Boston Transcript. 


A Bird’s Nest in South Africa. 


When we were nearly ready to start, a native 
brought me a white object that resembled a glove. 
I asked Tunguene what it was, and he told me it 
was a bird’s nest. I then asked him to sell the 
nest to me, for which I gave him some missanga 
and a bunch of beads, with which he was quite 
satisfied. The bird that builds this nest is called 
by the Landins Inhénhana-jé-ochaile (the cotton 
bird), because these birds always build their nests 
in the cotton trees, and with their snow-white 
fibre. This nest was a lovely object, and I would 
willingly have paid double the amount I did to 
possess it. 

The bird is very similar to the wagtail, and the 
nest resembles a stuffed glove, such as is used in 
boxing-matches. The nest is closed all round, 
with the exception of two narrow apertures or 
tube-like openings similar to fingers of gloves, 
one on either side, these openings meeting in the 
centre of the nest. One of these tube-like open- 
ings, which is smaller than the other, is for the 
male bird to retire at night, and the opening on 
the opposite side, which is larger, is for the hen 
bird and her eggs. The nest is suspended from 
the branches of the cotton-tree by a few bits of 
cotton fibre, the apertures for the birds inclining 
downwards; hence no rain can enter the nest, and 
the two birds remain perfectly sheltered trom the 
greatest storm. It was a perfect marvel of deli- 
cate workmanship, rivalling the finest cotton 
weaving.—A Hunting Expedition to the Transvaal, 
p. 84. 


A Bird’s Wit. 


Some time since, while riding slowly along a 
dusty macadamized road, I was startled by the 
hurried flight close by my side of a small bird 
which dropped in the road a few paces ahead, und 
after a flutter in the dust sat perfectly motionless. 
I drew up my horse to watch events, when a mo- 
ment later a hawk swooped by, but missed its 
prey, and went off into an adjoining field. The 
sparrow remained still in its place, and, all cov- 
ered with dust, looked for all the world like one 
of the many loose stones in the road—so much 
so, that no wonder it should have escaped the 
sharp sight even of the hawk. 

But one explanation of such a freak seemed 
possible; and when we reflect that these birds 
generally take to the bushes or to the lichen-spot- 
ted rail fences, when pursued by hawks, and that 
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dust is not a constant factor of the environment, 

we stop to admire so bright a spark of intelli- 
ence kindled under such trying circumstances.— 
op. Sc. Monthly. 


or 


The ticut Society. 

We are glad to get a full list of the officers of 
this society in the Cowrant of Dec. 10. 

President, Rodney Dennis; Treasurer, Ralph W. 
Cutler; Secretary, Henry E. Burton; Assistant 
Secretary, Atwood Collins; Executive Committee, 
Rodney Dennis, Joseph D. Bates, Stephen A. Hub- 
bard. Directors: Mr. Rodney Dennis, Rev. Nathan- 
iel J. Burton, Mr. Stephen A. Hubbard, Mr. Henry 
T. Sperry, Dr. H. P. Stearns, Mr. Frank L. Burr, 
Dr. G. Pierrepont Davis, Thomas McManus, Esq., 
Mr. James Smith, Jr., Rev. Franeis Goodwin, Mr. 
F. F. Barrows, Mr Joseph D. Bates, Mr. John D. 
Brown, Mr. Alexander Harbison, Mr. Samuel G. 
Dunham, Mr. 8S. G. Sluyter, Mr. Atwood Collins, 
Mrs. Franklin Chamberlin, Mrs. Henry A. Whit- 
man, Mrs. Frank C. Palmer, Mrs. Virginia T. 
Smith, Mrs. Arthur F. Eggleston, Miss Charlotte 
Ely, Mrs. B. E Hooker, Mrs. George E. Taintor, 
Miss Gertrude Lewis. 

From the communication of President Dennis 
in the same paper we learn also: 

For the present, its efforts will be particularly 
directed to the prevention of cruelty to animals ; 
but it is believed that, as its resources and facil- 
ities increase, it may find a proper field for its ex- 
ertions in the prevention of cruelty to human 
beings also, especially to children. Its name has 
been chosen, and its constitution adopted, under 
the influence of that belief. 

It will seek to enforce existing laws, and to 
secure the passage of such new laws, and such 
amendments of old laws, as may be necessary 
to effect its objects; and will distribute through 
the State, according to its means, papers and pam- 
phlets advocating its principles. 

Tie Connecticut Humane Society is now organ- 
ized. It solicits the favorable consideration and 
the active support of all humane people. It in- 
vites all to become members upon the terms of 
Article V of the constitution ; and it requests con- 
tributions from, and correspondence with, all 
those, in every part of the State, who are inter- 
ested in its objects. * 

All membership fees and contributions may be 
paid or mailed to R. W. Cutler, Treasurer, at the 
office of the Hartford Trust Company, in Hart- 
ford. 

And all letters not enclosing payments should 
be directed to Henry E. Burton, Secretary, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

An application will be made to the approaching 
legislature for a proper charter. In the meantime 
the society will carry on its work, and perfect its 
organization; and will endeavor to develop its 
plans, and increase its membership in all parts of 
the State. 

We heartily rejoice in this earnest movement in 
Connecticut. The scattered friends in the State 
we have known, who have long desired it, we 
hope will rally round the new organization. We 
know no reason why Connecticut should not take 
a place among the advanced States of the Union 
in this cause. Success and honor to every true 
worker in its behalf! Reports of its progress will 
always be welcome to our columns, if the friends 
will send them. 


Officers of the Woman’s Buffalo Branch of the 
American Society for P, C. A. F 

President.— Mrs. John C. Lord. 

Ist Vice-President. — Mrs. John S. Noyes. 

2d Vice-President — Mrs. Dr. Long. 

Secretary. — Mrs J. G. Munro. 

Advisory Committee. — Rev. Wm. Shelton, D D., 
Rev. L Van Bokkelen, D D., Rev. P. Cronin, Rev. 
Geo. W. Cutter, Rev. James McLeod, Rev. J. Haz- 
ard Hartzell, Rev. John Gordon, Rev. G. W. Chan- 


dler, Mr. James N. Matthews, Hon, Geo. W. 
Clinton, Mr. Geo. A. Martin, P. A. Bailey, M.D., 
Hiram C. Day, Esq., Daniel D. Nash, Esq. 

Monthly meetings on the second Saturday of 
every month, 

At the October meeting, the agent reported: “IT 
can say with pleasure, that the condition of horses 
and mules on the canal is much improved since 
my last report. I have found it necessary to make 
but four rejections, and no arrests.” : 

A communication was presented from the Secre- 
tary of the National Humane Association, inviting 
the Society to send a delegate to the annual meet- 
ing of the Association which occurs in Philadel- 
phia, November 17th. A resolution was adopted 
appointing Geo. A. Martin, as delegate to repre- 
sent this society at the above named meéting. 
Mrs. Dr. Long, Mrs. L. Doty and Mrs. J. S. Noyes, 
were subsequently added to the delegation. 

A communication was received from Mr. Henry 
Bergh, asking for the co-operation of this Society 
in obtaining signatures to a petition, praying the 
Legislature to prohibit the dissection of live ani- 
mals. — Buffalo Bulletin. 


{For Our Dumb Animals. | 


Mosite, , Dee. 12, 1880. 

Mr Epiror:—I have for years felt a deep in- 
— in the noble cause in which you are en- 

aged. 

. Judging from the report of your association 
you have just and ample cause for congratulation 
on the results already obtained and the foundation 
laid for the good of the future. There is no doubt 
of the fact that the hardened prejudice, existin 
ever since the so-callea dark ages, is gradually aoa 
steadily yielding to the consideration of this first 
and true light of Christian civilizatizn. 

“As the twig is bent so the tree inclines” is no 
more true than that as a child is cruel so will it be 
harsh and unjust in all its future relations with the 
world, and by the test of character is it to be up- 
held and honored, or lowered and debased. Hence 
the wisdom and truth of that old-time saying, 
“ Teach a child to be merciful, and it will be char- 
itable.” 

Not only will it be weaned from the demoraliz- 
ing instinct of cruelty, but enlightened in those of 
mercy, towards the helpless creeping insects, the 
twittering sparrow, the playful kitten, the docile 
and submissive cow, the triendly and loving dog, 
the faithful and sacrificing horse, and all the 
species of brute creatures. But even unto you, its 
natural parents, will it show its appreciation of 
this moral lesson, and reward the goodness thus 
impressed on its heart, and become thereby the 
merciful, affectionate child, the considerate master, 
the compassionate father, the faithful friend, the 
benevolent and charitable citizen, the noble com- 
mander, philanthropic statesman, and the true be- 
liever and follower of the real precepts of God. 

It would be well for all to sing with the praise- 
worthy Sidney Herbert: 


Open thy lips and speak, 
Protect the dumb and weak, 
Their cause maintain. 
Why should we them abuse? 
Why these kind friends misuse ? 
O let us never choose 
To cause them pain. 


There is no greater promoter of good, and noth- 
ing that can or should give us greater consolation 
and blessing than the work and object of your as- 
sociation. 

That the generous public will by every means 
possible assist, and at last pay you its great debt 
of gratitude is the earnest and heartfelt sentiments 
of P. F. AvBa. 


or 


Clark’s Improved Cattle-Car. 
A Report oF A TRIP FROM CHICAGO TO Boston. 
WriTTEN BY ITs INVENTOR. 
I left Chicago on the evening of the 27th Nov- 
ember, by way of Chicago and the Grand Trunk 
Railway via Montreal, thence per Central Ver- 


mont, Cheshire, and Fitchburg Railways, and ar- 
rived in Boston on the evening of Thursday, the 
2d of December; thus occupying five days and 
five nights en roule, which would have been con- 
siderably shortened, if I had a full train instead of 
but one car, as I had to wait sometimes for 
several hours for the departure of regular freight 
trains. 

A tracer was sent with the car in which my ar- 
rival and departure was noted, showing the time 
detained and the cause of the detention. 

The car was sealed at Sarnia, and the seal was 
not broken until the car arrived at its destination. 

My load consisted of sixteen steers; total 
weight nearly twenty-four thousand pounds, or 
twelve tons. 

The shrinkage was but one hundred and twenty- 
four pounds on the entire car-load, or less than 
eight pounds per animal. 

The animals consumed on the journey nine 
hundred and fifty-five pounds of hay, which cost 
$12.62, or seventy-five cents per head for the five 
days and five nights. 

I may mention, for the benefit of your readers 
who are not conversant with the subject, that the 
shrinkage in the old way of shipping from Chi- 
cago to Boston is froma hundred to a hundred 
and twenty-five pounds per head, instead of eight 
pounds as in my car, Thus it will readily appear 
that humane treatment of cattle on the cars means 
an immense profit in dollars and cents to the 
shipper.—Lrom a Nova Scotian paper. 
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Kindness to Animals. 


It is a fact beyond dispute, as any observing 
naturalist will aflirm, that the closer the relation 
between animals and man the more intelligent 
and docile will the animal become. Upon the 
farm there is every reason why animals, and es- 
pecially horses, should be treated, not as “ dumb 
beasts,” but as intelligent creations of the same 
Being who made their master. The Arabs, who 
are the most successiul horse trainers in the world, 
appreciate the value of kindness, and by makin 
their horses equals in one sense—dwelling wit 
them in the same tent, bestowing upon them al- 
most the same love and caresses as are bestowed 
upon their children, who are allowed the colts for 
playmates, the Arabian horse has become the most 
intelligent and easily controlled of its race. It is 
not enough to feed an animal and give it a com- 
fortable bed; it has feelings as well as its master 
and can appreciate kindness. It must be uniform 
kindness, however; a pet to-day and a kick to- 
morrow amounting very nearly to continued 
abuse—at least, so far as the horse’s temper is 
concerned. Many a horse has been injured, if not 
spoiled, by being placed in the care of a hal:-grown 
boy, whose only idea of driving, and showing his 
authority, seemed to be jerking at the reins and 
yelling. Unfeeling or impatient hired help, also, 
do much toward making ugly or “ tricky ” horses. 
An animal treated with unvarying kindness will 
soon learn to have confidence in its master, and 
is therefore more readily trained. In Belgium, 
horses are so well trained that they are guided 
almost wholly by word of mouth, the driver re- 
lying upon the intelligence of his horse rather 
Ff upon the bit. A Belgian plough-horse in an 
awkward situation will obey readily as many as 
five separate and distinct orders, the single check- 
rein meanwhile remaining attach: d to the plough- 
handle, leaving the driver’s hands free for the 
harder task of guiding the plough. This certainly 
illustrates the economy of having trained animals 
for farm work. There is much in finding out the 
peculiarities of a horse’s disposition ; he may have 
some whims that it will pay to occasionally in- 
dulge. Make him feel your friendship, treating 
him firmly but with uniform kindness, showing 
that you are not only his master but friend, and 
he will return the kindness with interest.—Chas. 
R. Dodge. 
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“Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done.” 
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Boston, JANUARY, 1881. 


Our January Paper. 

The illustrations of the “ Hospice of St. Ber- 

nard,” a dog of the “ St. Bernard” breed, and a 
plan of a new “Stall for Horses,” arranged to 
give greater protection to horses against fire, 
deserve attention. 
- Two articles on birds as ornaments of ladies’ 
bonnets, on page 58, should lead those who use 
them to ask themselves if they can continue to do 
so and be innocent of abetting cruelty. 

The account of the Connecticut Humane So- 
ciety will be pleasant reading, especially to our 
New England readers. 

Many articles of interest to different classes of 


readers will be found as usual, which we need not 
here name, 


New Year. 

“A new step is at the door!” Of the past we 
may always speak”in mingled tones of thankful- 
ness and regret. So much was done; so much 
was left undone, which we now see might have 
been done. How plain is this as we review the 
year 1880; but of 1881 there has been no oppor- 
tunity for regrets. All its possibilities for good 
we may yet hope and strive for. Will we so hope 
and strive? Upon the individual answers to the 
question will depend that record yet to be made. 

God forbid that any of our readers shall con- 
tinue in the valley of indecision! 


The December Meeting 
of the Directors Mass. Soc. P. C. A. was held on 
Wednesday, December 22,at 11 4.m. Present: Mrs. 
Appleton, Miss Wigglesworth, Mrs. S. C. Cobb, 
Miss M. P. Russell, and Messrs. Geo. Noyes, N. 
Appleton, J. Howell Reed, and A. Firth. 

Mr. Noyes was elected chairman. 

The Secretary read the record of the November 
meeting, and also the cash account for November. 
The first was approved and the second referred to 
the Finance Committee. 

The Secretary made a report of progress in the 
settlement of an estate in which the Society has an 
interest, and certain resolutions were passed ; also, 
Messrs. S. E. Sawyer and A. Firth were author- 
ized to act in behalf of the Society. A report on 
legislation was also presented and approved, 
and referred back for further consideration. The 
Committee on Legislation was increased by the 
addition of Mrs. Appleton and Col. H. S. Russell. 

On motion of Mr. Forbes, it was 

Voted, That a committee of three be appointed, 
to consider the desirableness of the Society hav- 
ing one or more counsellors with whom its offi- 
cers may consult upon all legal questions and with 
power to act as they shall think best for the Society. 

Messrs. Forbes, N. Appleton and Geo. Noyes 
were appointed said committee. 

On motion of Mr. Appleton, it was 

Voted, That a committee of three be appointed 


to consider the question of dog-catching in this 
city, and report at a future meeting. 


Messrs. N. Appleton, J. M. Forbes, and A. Firth 
were appointed. 
Tt was unanimously 


Voted, That Senor Don José Maria Provanza of 


Madrid, Spain, be an honorary me . 
Mass. Soc. P. C. A. ary member of the 


Yoled, That the Secretary inform Senor Pro- 
vanza of his election. 

After reports upon matters not of public con- 
cern, Captain Currier gave an account of what 
had been done by the Society in the way of prose- 
cutions during the last month. The same figures 
appear in the regular monthly report in this paper, 
of “ Cases investigated,” to which attention is in- 
vited. 

At 12.30 o’clock it was 


Voted, To adjourn. 
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Fairs. 

The Philadelphia Fair, named in our last, 
cleared between eleven and twelve hundred dol- 
lars. <A part of this belongs to the boys organi- 
zation, a part to the City Refuge, etc., so that the 
educational fund will not be increased. Are there 
not some Philadelphia friends of this cause who 
can and will remember the women’s branch in 
their New Year’s gifts? We will so hope. 

Our Massachusetts Society for Abused Children 
has not reported yet the result of its fair. The 
skill, patience and experience of Mr. Fay brought 
seven thousand ladies of our State into line as 
workers in its behalf. We hope to know before 
going to press, that all reasonable expectations as 
to its pecuniary result have been answered. The 
moral gain has surely been great. The Society for 
Abused Children is now known throughout the 
State and has open and declared friends in nearly 
every town. This is a great gain. 

Since the above was written, we have learned 
that the grand result was twelve thousand dollars. 
Read Mr. Fay’s letter in another column, 


or 


Mr. Bergh and Criminals. 

As Mr. Bergh is the foremost representative on 
this side of the sea, of the societies for the pro- 
tection of animals, his opinion of the manner in 
which criminals should be treated has an interest 
for our readers, it would not have otherwise. At 
a public meeting in New York lately he said: 

“A great deal has been said about improving 
criminals. Let me tell you how I would improve 
them. I would abolish all the penitentiaries in 
the land, and save the expense of running them. 
In their place I would have whipping-posts every- 
where. And to make sure that the lash was laid 
on feelingly, I would offer a reward for the inven- 
tion of a steam machine that couldn’t be bribed 
with offers of political place or money. 

* * * * * 


“ Years ago, when travelling in Egypt, I stopped 
a few days in Cairo, and as a sort of pastime alter 
dinner I used to go up on the hill where the court 
for trying petty criminals was held. I have seen 
them thrown on their faces for petty crimes and 
given a charming licking, which they call the 
bastinado. They squirmed and_ shrieked, and 
ealled on Allah to witness that they would never 
do so any more. My dragoman told me that they 
never did. They were all contented with what 
they got. They were morally improved. That is 
the kind of treatment which I advocate. I would 
abolish every penal institution except the State 
Prison, and bd send felons either there or to the 
gallows.” 


It is hard to believe that any human being 
whose heart had been touched by the sufferings of 
animals, could have uttered such words We are 
tempted to ask: Are not criminals men? Does 
Mr. Bergh know that they alone are guilty? Does 
he know that no plea in the name of justice can 
be often made because of hereditary qualities and 


social surroundings? Is he quite sure where he 
would have been to-day had he been born and 
reared under the same conditions as are many of 
this class ? 

Putting aside, however, such considerations, ex- 
perience has something to say on the subject; 
for, be it remembered, his plan is the old plan. 
It has been tried, as all know, for centuries. Its 
effects upon both inflicter and sufferer were so bad 
that we may gauge the civilization of a nation by 
the time that has passed since it prohibited such 
modes of punishment to such offenders. And 
when we get through with the testimony of ex- 
perience, Religion has a right to be heard. It is 
sufficient we think, now, in this connection, to 
refer to the Beatitudes! 

In bitter irony it has been sometimes said to 
advocates of our cause, ‘ You care for animals; 
you don’t care for men.” The words quoted in 
this article give a painful plausibility to the 
charge as far as they express the views of such 
advocates; but in the absence of proof we shall 
believe that Mr. Bergh stands alone among such 
advocates in holding them. 
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Legislation in Massachusetts—Street Cars. 


The recurring question when each successive 
Legislature meets, is, What, if anything, shall be 
asked of it in behalf of our special cause? Of 
course, we do not magnify the importance of aid 
in this direction; but when experience shows 
defects in existing laws the time has come to seek 
their improvement. 

In regard to the number of passengers to a 
horse, in our street cars, our law is silent. ‘The 
cars are continually overloaded. Conductors and 
drivers report having over one hundred passengers 
at a time not infrequently in cars which have seats 
for twenty-two or twenty-four! The street-car 
companies do not find profit in this, and would be 
glad to be saved such experiences, but they do 
not agree upon the properremedy. The chief diffi- 
culty unquestionably is caused by the willingness 
of passengers to be so overcrowd. Rather than 
wait a few minutes, often only a few seconds, deli- 
cate women, as well as strong men, may be seen 
elbowing their way through the throng upon the 
already overcrowded platforms of the cars. Still 
another obstacle is found in the rivalry of the 
several lines of cars with each other. “If we refuse 
to accommodate,” we are told, “the other lines will 
not, and so nothing is gained for the comfort of pas- 
sengers or horses, while the line that refuses loses 
in receipts, and loses its character for willingness 
to serve the public.” Of course, too, no number 
of passengers can be named as the limit, without 
being open to the criticism of being too high or 
too low. 

We are not aware of any experience in other 
American communities to guide us. To make a 
serious mistake might make matters worse than 
they are. In this state of facts it has been sug- 
gested that the question be left by the Legislature 
to our Railroad Commissioners, with authority to 
prescribe such limits as, after full consideration, 
and the hearing of all parties, they shall approve, 
A large discretion is already in their hands on 
many matters relating to railroads which directly 
affect the public welfare, and we are not aware of 


any dissatisfaction with the manner in which their. 
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duties as a whole have been discharged, An addi- 
tional reason for such an arrangement is found in 
the fact that experience is needed to fairly decide 
not only upon the number of passengers, but upon 
the discretion to be given, if any, in some circum- 
stances, and the Railroad Commissioners could 
revise any rules they may have made when satis- 
fied that a change is required. This seems to 
us a practical and wise way of proceeding at this 
time; and we invite the attention of all interested 
to it. 


or 


Ah d, d Ani Ie 


In our experience it has happened several times 
that horses have been left on highways and on 
private grounds in a suffering condition. The 
Massachusetts law gives no authority to anybody 
to interfere in their behalf. Our Society has not 
hesitated to take the responsibility of putting 
them to death painlessly when it was clear that 
humanity required it. Although no owner was 
known at the time, in any case, nor could be found, 
it has always happened that a claimant appeared 
afterwards to demand of the Society compensation 
for the animal and had witnesses to testify to its 
high value! In such cases the Society has settled 
on the best terms it could: but it ought not to be 
put at the mercy of every jockey. There should 
be on our statute book a provision that in such 
cases three disinterested persons may be called in 
to appraise the animal, and that such appraisal 
should be recognized by the courts. This is too 
plain for argument. Maine has had such a law for 
years, and let us hope that Massachusetts will not 
re main behind her in this respect. 

Will our legislators consider the two subjects 
named in this article? 


Live-Stock Loading in Steamships at this Port. 

From reports of our agent Tenney, since our 
last paper, ship “ Scandinavian” (Allen Line), for 
Glasgow, Nov. 27, 1880, had, it appears, two hun- 
dred and forty head of cattle, all very fine, for 
Christmas trade. The ship should have been 
ready for cattle early in the afternoon on Saturday ; 
but they were late with the cargo. “They told me 
they should be all ready to take them at 5 o’clock ; 
but it was after 3 o’clock A. M. before they started 
them. We got through about 6 A. mM. Sunday 
morning. The cattle came from Watertown and 
Brighton yards, and were very fairly handled for 
night-loading, considering that the shed was very 
much crowded with iron and other freight, so that 
it was difficult to find passage-way to drive them 
from the cars to ship. I had to interfere several 
times, in. the shed and on deck, to stop abuse. 
They were all carried between decks :— accommo- 
dations fair, fitted in Montreal style, and very well 
ventilated ” 

Ship ‘ Milanese,” to London, Warren Line, Dec, 


17, 1880, had 410 cattle. “Most of the cattle were. 


in fine condition, some of them very heavy, weigh- 
ing 2,200 and 2,300 pounds. The cattle arrived in 
season to be all loaded before dark, but there were 
many delays in getting the cars in and out of the 
shed. It was nearly midnight before they were 
allon. The brows on this ship have to be steep, 
as they run from the top of. the deck-fittings, 
and the cattle are afraid to go down: a great 


amount of force has to be used on them. The, 


tide got down so at 6 o’clock P. M. that they 
had to jump the cattle down between two and 


three feet on to the brow. I stopped their loading 
them until the tide turned again and brought the 
stage down to the brow. One steer had his leg 
badly injured. The men thought it broken, and 
hoisted him off the ship. He laid on the wharf 
awhile, and then got up and walked off. I thought 
he would do to go on board again, and he was put 
on. The cattle were carried between decks, on 
deck and in the saloon” 

Steamship “ Victoria,” for Liverpool, of the 
Warren Line, Dec. 15-17, 1880, had 245 cattle, of 
fine quality. ‘Some camein on the morning of 
the 15th inst , but the ship was not ready to take 
them until after 10 o’clock p.m. They were fairly 


handled for night loading and the crowded condi- 


tion of wharf. The ship expected to sail on the 
16th inst., but, owing to the delay in getting its 
cargo, she did not get away until the morning of 
the 18th. Mr. Hathaway’s cattle came in about 
noon on the 17th, but were not all loaded until 
after dark, and were very poorly handled. I had 
to interfere with the whart-hands and cattle-men 
several times to stop abuse, All the cattle were 
carried between decks.” 

’* Massachusetts,” for Liverpool, of the Warren 
Line, Dec. 18, 1880, had 3874 cattle, of excellent 
quality’ Some of the cattle (55) arrived in the 
morning, but, although the ship was already for 
them at noon, it was nearly night before they were 
put on board. They were fairly handled. Three 
hundred and nineteen of the cattle arrived shortly 
after noon, but they could not get them switched 
into the shed, for some reason, until after dark. 
They were badly handled. I had to be constantly 
interfering with the men to stop abuse, both on 
the brow and between decks. The ship was very 
poorly lighted to load cattle. This is the great 
trouble in loading cattle at night-time, as the 
lights have to be just right, or they will cast a 
shadow, when it is almost impossible to get the 
cattle along. This, I trust, will soon be overcome, 
as the Boston and Albany Railroad Company are 
laying the wires to light yard and sheds with 
electric lights. About two-thirds of the loading 
the past two weeks has been done by night, 
although the cattle have been ordered and have, 
in most cases, been at the dock in season to put 
them on by daylight.” 


+> 


SincE May 1, 1880, there have been shipped 
from Boston 89,801 live animals. Of these, the 


cattle were 51,243; sheep, 27,152; hogs, 11,328; 


horses, 70; calves, 7; and there was 1 buffalo. 
The $5000 Prize for Improved Cattle-Car. 


As questions continue to come to the Secretary 
of the National Humane Association from inven- 
tors as to the place where plans and models are to 
be sent, the time when and also where the judges 
are to decide the questions relating to the prize, 
we repeat that all competition will end on the 
first of January, 1881, and that the judges will 
meet at Chicago after that date, and when called 
by their chairman, to make up their verdict. All 
plans and models, and all communications and 
inquiries should be sent to “ Edwin Lee Brown, 
Esq, Chairman of the Judges, corner of Clinton 
and Jackson streets, Chicago, II.” 

Tennyson’s Ballads and other Poems 


Has been just published by Osgood & Co. The 
lines on the vivisectionist copied on the first page, 


“are from one of its best poems, called the “* Chil- 


dren’s Hospital.” The little book, as a whole, 
will not interest American readers as much as his 
previous volumes; but Mr. Tennyson’s fine sym- 
pathy with all suffering and detestation of all 
wrongs, are as conspicuous and admirable as in 
anything he has ever written. 
Fair for Abused Children. 

FRIEND Firtn: — Our fair is among the things 
of the past, and it has left a delightful memory. 
Imitating the “ Fair of O. D. A.,” we had “ no lot- 
teries,” “no auctions,” and the goods were sold, 
Very little remained on hand at the close. We 
had no crowds of people, but our friends came to 
buy (the best class of visitors), and were ready to 
pay what articles were worth. The response to 
our appeal was a generous one, and those who 
gave were cheerful givers. 

Harmony reigned throughout the ten days, 
which made our labor lighter. As we know your 
friends are our friends, they will be glad to know 
our net proceeds will be more than $12,000, and 
our Society will be much more widely known. We 
are grateful for the past, cheerful in the present, 
and hopeful for the future. 

As ever, yours truly, 
FRANK B. Fay, Secretary. 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruclty to Children, 
1 Pemberton Square. 
Christmas Gifts. 

On the morning of the 23d there came two gifts 
of one hundred dollars each, for our Society; one 
from Hon. S. C. Cobb of this city, to make his wife 
a life member. She has long been an active mem- 
ber of our Board of Directors. The other gift 
was from Mrs E. M. Gifford of New Haven, Conn., 
who has remembered our Society about Christmas- 
time for many years. May the season be the hap- 
pier to the génerous givers of these and to all who 


remember those who cannot speak for themselves! 


The Report of the Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the American Humane Association has been 
issued. It makes a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, 
being four more than the third report. It contains 
the full reports of the Executive Committee, and of 
Mrs. White upon the International Congress at 
Brussels, besides valuable extracts from the re- 
ports of societies Copies will be sent to the 


officers of all societies in the United States and 
Canada; and if additional ones shall be desired, 


they will please address the Secretary at 96 Tre- — 


mont Street, Boston, Mass. Others who may de- 
sire copies for themselves, or for circulation, will 
be promptly supplied. The cost is about five 
cents each, and our friends, as far as practicable, 
are invited to meet this. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Health for the 

City of Boston 

has been received, in a volume of 120 pages. It 
is of the highest interest to every one who cares 
for the general health of the city, or who desires 
to know what has been done by our local board of 
health It is a record of good work, and reflects 
much credit upon the board. Our limits do not 
admit of details; but we copy one item. ‘ The 
number of cattle slaughtered at the Abattoir dur- 
ing the year ending April 1, 1880, was 73,843; 
calves, 9,390; sheep, 298,342. The number of 
pounds of beef condemned as unfit for human food 
was 29,215, an amount unprecedented since the 
office of Inspector was first established. 

“The prevalence of Texas fever accounts for 
this unusual amount of condemned meat, seven- 
teen beeves consigned to one firm having been 
seized at one time.” 
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CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


The Hospice of St. Bernard, 
of which we have a picture above, is situated 
8,200 feet above the level of the sea. Mount 
Washington is 6,226 feet. A poet has said of 
this Hospice: 

“That house, the highest in the ancient world, 

And destined to perform from age to age 

The noblest service, welcoming as guests 

All of all nations and of every faith; 

A temple sacred to humanity! 

It is a pile of simplest masonry, 

With narrow windows and vast buttresses, 
Built to endure the shocks of time and chance; 
Yet showing many a rent, as well it might, 
Warred on forever by the elements.” 

In some years not a week has passed with- 
out snow falling. It always freezes early in 
the morning, even in the height of summer, 
and the Hospice is rarely four months free 
from deep snow. To climb this pass from 
Switzerland and Savoy is often extremely 
perilous. Sudden snow-storms overtake the 
traveller obliterating the path, and at other 


THE HOSPICE OF ST. BERNARD. 


The Little Red Hen. 


Once a Mouse, a Frog, and a little Red Hen 
Together kept a house: 

The Frog was the laziest of frogs, 
And lazier still was the Mouse. 


The work all fell on the little Ked Hen, 
Who had to get the wood, 

And build the fires and scrub and cook, 
And sometimes hunt the food. 


One day as she went scratching around, 
She found a bag of rye: 

Said she, “* Now who will make some bread ?” 
Said the lazy Mouse, “ Not I!” 


“Nor I,” croaked the Frog, as he dozed in the shade. 
Red Hen made no reply, 

But flew around with bowl and spoon, 
And mixed and stirred the rye. 


“Who'll make a fire to bake the bread!” 
Said the Mouse again, ‘* Not I!” 

And, scarcely op’ning his sleepy eyes, 
Frog made the same reply. 


The little Red Hen said never a word, 
But a roaring fire she made; 

And, while the bread was baking brown, 
“ Who'll set the table?” she said. 


times,— more fearful and dangerous, — the 
avalanche sweeps trom the heights, carrying trees 
and crags, and burying everything it does not 
carry with it. This Hospice is kept in obedience 
to religious convictions, to help the perishing and 

ive needed refreshment and rest to travellers. 

oman could be hired to do this service. Love 
only, love to God and man, could furnish motives 
strong enough. 

These brave monks have found helpers in a race 
of dogs, as all the world knows. They are known 
as the St. Bernard breed Of one we have a good 
picture below. It is said the first dogs came trom 
Spain; but purity of stock has been deemed of 
less moment than the qualities required for their 
service in saving human life. Of course many of 
them die in the attempt. “In times of special 
peril,” we are told, they are sent generally in 

airs, one carrying a flask of spirits attached to 

is neck, the other with a cloak for any who may 
need. If the person found by them can walk, they 
conduct him to the Hospice, and by their loud 
barking tell of their return and their need of as- 
sistance. If he be insensible, they go back to 
the Hospice and call the monks to the spot. So 
keen is their sense of smell that though the suf- 
ferer is several feet below the surface, they will 
not pass the spot, but dig away the snow and 
exert themselves to the uttermost in his behalf.” 

Medals are worn by the dogs for every life they 
have saved. One had twenty-seven such medals! 
Very many affecting stories of their fidelity are 
told, and many have appeared in “ OUR 
Dump Anmats.” Inthe Church of St. 


Woodpeckers and Bears. 


“ These woodpeckers make a hole for their nest 
so large that you can run the whole length of your 
arm into it. I had long wanted a few eggs from 
one of these birds’ nests. I had heard the lumber- 
men tell how white and handsome the eggs are. 

“T was climbing up the tree very fast, my heart 
beating like a trip-hammer, when I heard a 
scratching sound inside the big trunk, and then a 
shaking at the top. I thought it very mysterious. 
I stopped, and looked up. I saw something black, 
like a fur cap. I opened my eyes and mouth so 
as to take a big look, and just then out popped a 
bear's heal from the top of the trunk, and looked 
over very inquiringly. I just looked once. He 
seemed to recognize me. He bowed. Then I 
remembered that my father had said I must come 
home early. I dropped to the ground, and I never 
picked up my feet so lively before in my life. I 
flew. When I got safely out of the woods, I 
thought of the woodpecker. I never felt so glad 
for any bird in my life. What a narrow escape 
that bird had! J had been there myself, and knew. 
I wouldn’t have robbed her nest for any thing 
after that. ‘No, not — Vacation Rambles. 


or 


decoration is that you are wearing 2” 
said an Australian sergeant to a new recruit. The 
man blushed deeply and responded, “It is a medal 
our cow won at the cattle show.”—Unknown. 


“Not I,” said the sleepy Frog, with a yawn; 
“ Nor I,” said the Mouse again. 

So the table she set, and the bread put on. 
* Who'll eat this bread ?” said the Hen. 


“T will!” cried the Frog, “ And I!” squeaked the Mouse, 
As they near the table drew. 

* Not much you won’t!” said the little Red Hen, 
And away with the loaf she flew. 

—Christian Register. 


Those who have seen lions only in captivity, 
and heard them roar in their cages, cannot form 
any idea of the enormous proportions they attain 
to in their wild state, and still less of their tre- 
mendous roar. The adult lion of Eastern Africa 
(there are five different species) is of the size of 
an ox. A lion in captivity will not consume more 
than twenty pounds of meat a day, however much 
more may be thrown into the cage, while the lion 
in its savage state will nearly devour a whole ox, 
leaving perchance the head, hoofs, and backbone. 

As to their roar, only the deafening noise of a 
fierce tempest exceeds it in fearful resonance. 

Yet it must not be thought that when a lion 
roars continually, it is because he is hungry—on 
the contrary, he roars when he is satisfied, and 
after he has devoured his prey. When a lion 
roars from hunger, it is in a wrathful, irritated 
manner, and between each roar there is an in- 
terval of at least eight minutes. In parts where 
there are numbers of wild animals, it is only the 

old lions, no longer able to seek their 


Oswald, at Zug, there is a representa- 
tion of one on the tomb of a man whose 
life he had saved. We are indebted to 
the Shorey Publishing Company, of the 
“ Nursery,” for the use of these interest- 
ing plates, which had been already used 
in their spirited and useful publication. 

A recent traveller has given an ac- 
count of a call at the Hospice, which we 
republish in another column. 


Ant and Grasshopper. 

On a cold frosty day, an ant was drag- 
ging out some of the corn which he had 
laid up in summer time, to dryit. A 
grasshopper, half perished with hunger, 
besought the ant to give him a morsel 
to preserve his life. “ What were you 
doing,” said the ant, “all last summer?” 
* Oh,” said the grasshopper, “ I was not 
idle. I- was singing all the summer 
long.” “ Well,” said the ant, laughing 
and shutting up his granary, “ since you 
could sing all summer, you may dance 
all winter.—Zsop. 


Morat :—Winter finds out what sum- 
mer lays by. 


prey, who roar from hunger. They 
subsist solely upon the spoils that are 
left behind by the younger lions. 

These old lions are the terror of neigh- 
borhoods and towns where there is much 
cattle, because during the night they 
come on to habitations, breaking into 
the enclosures of the curra/es (pounds) 
or cattle yards, and strangling an ox, 
drag it far away to devour it at pleasure. 
And even negroes fall victims to the 
lions, if perchance they imprudently 
leave their palhotas during the night — 
A Huning Expedition to the Transvaal, 
p. 50. 

The Mouse. 

Once a trap was baited 
With a piece of cheese. 
It tickled so a little mouse, 
It almost made him sneeze. 
An old rat said, ** There’s danger! 
Be careful where you go.” 
“ Nonsense!” Said the other: 
“T don’t think you know.” 
So he walked in boldly,— 
Nobody in sight,— 
First he took a nibble, then he took a bite, 
Close the trap together snapped, 
As quick as wink, 
Catching mousie fast there, 
Cause he didn’t think. 


—Christian Register. 
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Fire-Escape Horse-Stall. 


The sufferings of horses by the burn- 
ing of stables and the great losses in 
consequence to owners, makes every 
invention which lessens the danger of 
such calamity, of great interest. For 
this reason we give to our readers a plan, 
above, of the latest we have seen, and 
invite the early attention to it, of all who 
keep horses. 


The main feature of this invention 
relates to means of instantly and readily 
removing horses from burning stables, 
without the danger of entering the same 
when on fire. It consists, mainly, in the 
employment, in combination with each 
stall, of two vertically sliding doors, one 
in front and one in rear of the animal, 
the rear door under ordinary circum- 
stances being elevated and out of use, 
and the front door being lowered or 
closed to | pogo escape of the animal 
at this end of the stall; the front door- 
way opening into the stable or directly 
into the air as may be preferred The 
two doors of each stall are connected by 


| 
= 


M 


with the idea that a part of their mission 
on earth is to “ slay,” and also acting as 
a general picket-line to preserve their 


neighbors’ “ crops” from the nuisances 
Y which the Almighty has created, either 
by mistake or to afford man the pleasure 
of “ abating,” these small-souled hunters 
rush for their ammunition on the slight- 
est provocation ; and the more wise and 
cunning the animal, the higher the flight 
of the eagle or the sweeter the song on 
the tree-top, the higher the “honor” and 
the “ manliness,” if they can but quench 
the life or hush the song. 

In such an indiscriminate “ slaughter 
of the innocents” we see no dignity of 
soul, no true pleasure, no sensible enjoy- 
ment A man whose highest idea of 
“ sport” is to maim and kill, either with 


or without “ ferrets” lawfully or unlaw- 
fully, severely lacks some of the finer 
elements of true manliness. We agree 
with the writer referred to, that “ fright- 
ened game should have some chance for 
its lite."— Clinton Advance. 
Le Pigeon Voyageur. 
TIISTORY OF THE PIGEON, 


chains or cords passing over pulleys in | A= 


Of all the species of animals which 


such a manner that when the front door 
is raised to permit of escape of the ani- 
mal in case of danger, the rear door 
falls simultaneously and shuts off commu- 


FIRE-ESCAPE HORSE-STALL. (See lst Column.) 
Hi. H. Bowker, PATeNTEE, 346 Tremont St., Boston. 


have submitted to the dominion of man, 
there is none, apart from the canine race, 
whose history is more replete with inter- 


nication between the interior of the stable which 
may be on fire and the stall, and prevents the ani- 
mal from getting access to the fire. The rear 
door is weighted to over-balance and lift the front, 
and the latter is held down by a slide-bar which 
engages it, the doors of the entire series of stalls 
being controlled by one bar, and the latter being 
operated from the outside of the stable or from 
the inside of the same as may be preferred. The 
invention further includes the combination, with 
said system of doors, of a hatch bolt connected 
with and moved by a bell crank lever, pivoted to 
the front corner of the stall, and so as to be in- 
tercepted by the front door, when the latter is 
eT and lift the latch to release the horse. It 
is well known that the tendency of horses in the 
event of a stable taking fire is often to rush into 
the flames, and it is difficult and often impossible 
to rescue them. By closing the rear end of the 
stall, as stated, the horse is prevented frem get- 
ting access to the flames, and in fact, the door 
obscures the sight of the fire, so that the natural 
impulse of the horse will be to escape into the 
open air through the front doorway. Should he 
fail to do so, the rear door affords a certain pro- 
tection to the hostler in entering the stall to lead 
out the animal. Another great advantage to be 
derived in applying this device to stalls, is in the 
means it affords for effectually ventilating and 
drying the floor of the stall, when the same is 
unoccupied. 

Working models of the stall are on exhibition, 
where all who are interested in the well-being 
of our * Dumb Animals,” are invited to call and 
examine, at office of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, No. 96 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass ; also at rooms of the 
Patentee, No 346 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


or 


Ferrets. Local Hunting.— No. 1. 


A party of two of our local hunters last Thurs- 
day captured six rabbits, two partridges, one quail 
and an owl.—Advance, Nouv. 30th. 

“Captured.” That is good; it is well put; you 
don’t say shot, but captured—a word that covers 
a multitude of sins, or rather meanings. I sa 
nothing about the partridges and quail, whic 
were undoubtedly killed in a sportsmanlike man- 
ner, namely, by being “set” by a dog and then 
shot flying. But ferreting rabbits, whether or not 
under the nom de plume of “ captured,” is a cruel 
practice in which no true sportsman will engage. 


The dignified pastime is carried on as follows: 
Alter the tireless hound has run a rabbit into a 
burrow, Mr. Ferret is introduced to run him out, 
when the rabbit (a very timid animal) imme- 
diately leaves his home from fear. Now comes 
the huuter’s part of the programe: he lies pros- 
trate with both arms down the burrow, and very 
easily catches his game in his hands. After this 
the rabbit's throat is cut and he is held up by the 
hind legs till he bleeds to death. Talk about the 
cruelty of pigeon-shooting! ‘Talk about clipping 
horses, bleeding calves and sticking pigs! It the 
above sport does not come up to these in point of 
cruelty, then our judgment errs. 

Then, again, the manliness of the sport should 
be considered. It is a pity Clinton hunters are 
not educated (let them read the Forest and Sircam) 
up to that b jpocy that they have some sense of 
honor mixed with their sport—a pity they con- 
sider it fair to corner their game, making escape 
impossible. When a hunter shoots his birds on 
the wing, when he shoots his rabbits running 
before a dog, giving each some chance for its lile, 
then he can teel proud of making a good bag; and 
then, and not till then, can he claim the title so 
honored by some of the first men of our land, of 
a true sportsman.—Clinton (Mass ) Advance. 


«> 


Honorable Sporting. Hunting— No. 2. 


In the Advance of the 7th inst. appeared a com- 
munication severely but justly criticising the mod- 
ern custom of hunting rabbits by the aid of ferrets, 
the writer making a strong point in favor of 
“manliness” and “honor” among hunters, and 
condemning the plan of cornering game, and so 
making escape impossible. The argument is that 
the frightened game should have some chance for 
its life.” 

We agree with the writer; we fail to see why 


- innocent game should not have some chance for its 


life, and a wide and a broad chance, with a good 
many of them; we would not here condemn the 
slaughter of birds and animals for food, nor the 
destruction of pests and nuisances, by those who 
enjoy the fun of killing; but almost every hunter 
knows that a large share of his game is killed not 
for food, not because there is a substantial reason 
for the slaughter, but for the mere “fun of the 
thing.” 

Half the men and boys evidently possess a 
phrenological ** bump ” not laid down in the charts, 
viz., that of “ animal murder.” Heavily impressed 


est than the pigeon. It is to be traced 
down through the greatest antiquity, and if in 
the earthly paradise the tempter had not assumed 
the form of a serpent, the name of the dove would 
be the first mentioned in sacred writings. As it 
is, we read that our ancestor, Noah, loosed a 
a dove, while the waters of the deluge still cov- 
ered the earth, and that it returned to the ark, 
which held its master, thus giving at that time a 
proof of its fidelity. It is probable that the dove, 
from its mild and sociable nature, was one of the 
first creatures domesticated by man. 

Among the Hebrews, the law demanded the 
sacrifice of pigeons, and daily they were offered 
in the temple at Jerusalem. Such an offering 
would not have been required, if pigeons had not 
been so plentiful as to be so easily procured as to 
be an object of traffic. 

The poets and historians of Greece, often men- 
tion the dove. It was to them the emblem of 
mildness and constancy. The attachment to place, 
which is its nature, was recognized as a valuable 
point; and in their haste to return to home they 
were considered the most faithful and swiftest of 
messengers History tells us that an athlete of 
the Island of Egina, taking part in the Olympian 
games, carried with him a pigeon taken from its 
young. After his victory he attached to it a pur- 
ple ribbon and loosed it for home, where it arrived 
the same day. 

With the conquest of Greece, the Romans en- 
countered a civilization more advanced, tastes 
more refined, and usages more judicious, and thus 
it happened that the conquerors adopted in good 
part the manners and customs of the conquered. 
Among other things, there developed a taste for 
pigeons, which increased so rapidly that in a short 
time birds were sold for extravagant sums. It 
was not rare for a single pair of birds to bring a 
price equal to 300 or 400 frances, or even 800. Im- 
mense lofts were built at great expense. Some 
were capable of holding 5,000 birds. As among 
the Greeks, their pigeons were employed as mes- 
sengers. Thus those persons who entered their 
chariots in the races, but did not themselves join 
in the contest, sent in their stead friends or ser- 
vants with pigeons, At the close of the spectacle, 
one or more of these birds, stained with the colors 
worn by the victorious party, were loosed, and 
their arrival home brought the news from the 
course, and their master read in their colors 
whether he had lost or won. 

The siege of Modena by Anthony, 43 B C., saw 
this custom applied in war for the first time, 
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when Consul Hertius sent a letter, fastened about 
the neck of a pigeon by a silken cord, to Decius 
Brutus, commander of the town. Decius Brutus 
in his turn sent a pigeon into the camp of the con- 
sul with a letter attached to one of its feet. It is 
believed that Pliny the Elder alluded to this man- 
ner of correspondence when he wrote in his Nat- 
ural History: “Of what use are ramparts and 
sentinels and blockades, when messages can pass 
them through the air..—Homing Pigeon. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Hog Check- Rein. 


I am only a horse,—and heretofore, when called 
on to speak, I have said neigh; but forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue when torture and suffering 
are the lot of our noble race. I now wish to say 
a few words in the affirmative, on the question,— 
“ Shall the hog check-rein be abolished ” 

Do you wear a queue? If not, will you tie one 
end of a string to a lock of your back hair, and 
fasten the other end to your coat collar ; let the 
string be a short one, and tight enough to point 
your chin at the church steeple. Now stroll off, 
down street, and as your grotesque attitude will 
soon draw a crowd, you will wish to trot away 
from it, although by this movement your misery is 
doubled. Now toss your head, shake it from side 
to side; what a figure: you cut not one graceful 
motion or beautiiul curve is left; you are no 
longer one of the lords of creation, you are mercly 
a je king, twisting, awkward and ridiculous au- 
tomaton : the crowd indulges in a horse-laugh, but 
one kind person cuts the string and you teel that 
you are again restored to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Do you think that I, one of the most noble an- 
imals, have no pride? Hath not a horse eyes, hath 
not a horse feet, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions ? Br. 

CAMBRIDGE, Dec., 1880. 


Clipping Horses. 

The “Chicago Tribune,” of December 18, has an- 
article by Dr. Geo. E. Foote, which is unqualified 
in its condemnation of this practice. We ask 
attention to some extracts from his statement. 


The reasons offered in favor of the practice of 
clipping are: 

The horse is more spirited and goes faster. 

He is easier groomed and requires less care. 

He dries off quicker after tast driving that 
induces excessive perspiration, and he does not 
sweat as much as with the hair on, which gets 
wet and cold. 

In wet, slushy and freezing weather the water 
splashes over his breast, abdomen and limbs, 
where it freezes, if unclipped, at the ends of the 
hair, and by its presence induces pneumonia. 

The horse is healthier. 

He looks better. 

I have ready answers to all these reasons which 
I think are based upon physiological truths: 

That the horse can, fer a time, go faster we 
readily admit. He has less weight to carry by a 
few ounces of hair. He is more sensitive to the 
cut of the lash on his bare skin, and his fears 
impel him. Then, again, he is glad to run to 
mcg? animal heat. Indeed, he must run to 

eep from freezing. 

He is easier groomed, or at least it is to be 
acknowledged that he gets less grooming. And 
the same argument holds good that a man should 

o naked to save the labor of washing his clothes. 

n a state of freedom the horse grooms himself to 
his comfort, by rolling; while in bondage the 
comb and brush are used as a substitute. Of 
course, if there is no hair there is less obstruction 
to friction, the dust is easier removed from a 
smooth surface than froma roughone We grant 


all this, and it might hold good, were there no 
other penalty attached to it. 

‘That he don’t sweat as much after a hard drive 
I deny tx toto, as this is only an appearance. The 


moisture escapes from the surface insensibly by 
evaporation, without contact with the hair. If he 
does not sweat, he ought to, and he would die if 
he did not, as this is one of the essential means for 
disposing of the excessive heat and wastes of the 
system, greatly multiplied by the violent exer- 
cise. 

Witness now the condition of the clipped horse 
after a hard drive. He is brought into the stable 
reeking with perspiration; he is covered with 
blankets, which, not unlike the hair, absorb the 
moisture as it oozes from the skin. It is objected 
that the hair, if left on, is wet from the excessive 
sweating. But where is the difference between 
the wet hair, which is the natural covering, or the 
wet blanket, which is the artificial one? So far as 
moisture is concetned the wet blanket is quite as 
objectionable. 

That the horse is healthier by clipping, I deny. 
I have seen several utterly ruined in one season 
by clipping; and have no doubt that a practice so 
utterly at variance with physiological laws must 
shorten the use and life of a horse by several 
years. 

In corroboration of these views I will state that 
for seven years in the city of Buffalo, noted for its 
wind and cold weather, I carefully watched a 
stable of one hundred and fifteen horses (a fine 
collection), and during that time not one was 
clipped, not one was blanketed, not one had any 
serious illness, not one died. 

St. Bernard and its Dogs. 


Half an hour before the hospice was reached, 
the snow was so deep and so soft that mules 
could not struggle through it, and the riders were 
obliged to walk. A heavy mist settled down upon 
us, and a light snow began to fall, and nothing 
more was needed to convince us how easily-tired 
travellers, in much severer weather, might be 
overcome with fatigue and require the attention 
of the rescuers from above. But we were fresh 
and young, the snow bore us, and in a few 
minutes our guide led us through the open door- 
way of the hospice. Four large dogs immediately 
ran towards us with looks of inquiry. They re- 
ceived as friendly a patting as though they had 
been the acquaintances of years Our guide now 
rung a bell, to which a kindly-faced priest re- 
sponded. Bowing us a cheerful welcome, without 
one word of questioning concerning our faith, our 
purpose in life, or our home, he conducted us to 
the rooms which were to be our resting-place for 
the Sabbath. We were among the monks and 
dogs of St. Bernard! 

Of the first there are now seventeen residing in 
the hospice. In the winter the number is usually 
thirteen. The brotherhood consists of forty mem- 
bers in all. Besides those of the hospice of St. 
Bernard, there are others in the similar hospice of 
the Simplon Pass, while the aged and infirm 
dwell in an asylum at Martigny. I was surprised 
at the youth of the seventeen whom we saw. The 
pictures had always represented them as men of 
middle life, or even advanced years. Instead, 
they were all young. Inquiry soon revealed the 
fact that the members enter the brotherhood as 
early as their eighteenth year, and that the cold 
and general exposure is so trying that they soon 
grow weak, and aged men cannot be the monks 
of St. Bernard, for there are no active aged men 
in their Order. Attendance at the chapel service 
confirmed this statement concerning the trying 
nature of life in this highest habitation of Europe. 
Wrapped in the heaviest of winter clothing and 
covered with rugs, we shiveringly watched the 
Fathers in their devotions. All seemed to be 
affected with colds, the precursors of their great 
enemies — rheumatism and consumption. And 
still three times a day they performed service as 
a body in that chapel, dressed in the ordinary 
walking garment of priests The present Supe- 
rior has endured the privations and the cold for 

eighteen years. It will not be long before he 
will retire; and to retire at the age of forty or 
forty-five would seem, to most men, retiring at 


Branding of Cattle. 


Immediately after securing a suitable car for the 
comfortable transportation of live stock, the Amer- 
ican Humane Association ought to offer a prize of 
$1,000 for a method of marking cattle which shall 
supersede the barbarous practice of burning great 
zigzag, triangular and snake-shaped scars on 
their hides with red-hot iron. The poor brutes 
undergo the most excruciating torture during the 
operation, and suffer more or less pain from the 
wounds thus produced, for months afterwards. 

Thousands upon thousands of the finest cattle 
brought to the slaughter, have their sleek and 
glossy hides disfigured by monstrous, sores, caused. 
by the red-hot iron of the ranchmen. 

The public ought to demand the discontinuance 
of the practice, which is not only cruel to the 
beasts, but nauseating and dangerous to the people 
who eat beet. 

Strike at the branding iron next, brother Brown! 
— Sedalia (Mo.) Register. 

Cases Investigated by Office Agents in Ni ber. 


Whole number of complaints received, 180; viz., Beating, 1; 
overworking and overloading, 8; overdriving, 3; driving when 
lame or galled, 57; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
26; abandoning, 2; torturing, 2; driving when diseased, 2; 
cruelty in transporation, 2; defective streets, 1; general cruelty, 


Remedied 77; warned, 61; not substan. 
ated, 27; not found, 6; anonymous, 1; prosecuted, 8; convicted, 7. 
Animals taken from work, 31; killed, 50. a ; 


From Justices’ Court.— Westficld, $3, 

From Police Court.— Newton (5 cases), $42. 

From Municipal Court.— Boston, $10; Roxbury District (2 
cases), $14. 

Witness fees, $15.50. Total, $84.50. 
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Total, $24.10. 

OTHER Sums. 

a $56.25; B. T. Dowse, Trustee, for rent, $15; Total, 


Oe 
Total receipts in November, $458.35. 
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